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equally valuable, it would really be ratlier silly if we
continued to pretend that the justification for our
scheme of things was in any way scientific. It can be
justified on grounds of general convenience. Or it can
be justified by appeal to ultimate standards of obliga-
tion. But it cannot be justified by appeal to any
kind of positive science.
Hence the extension of the Law of Diminishing
Marginal Utility, postulated in the propositions we are
examining, is illegitimate. And the arguments based
upon it therefore are lacking in scientific founda-
tion. Recognition of this no doubt involves a sub-
stantial curtailment of the claims of much of what
now assumes the status of scientific generalisation in
current discussions of applied Economics. The concep-
tion of diminishing relative utility (the convexity
downwards of the indifference curve) does not justify
the inference that transferences from the rich to the
poor will increase total satisfaction. It does not tell us
that a graduated income tax is less injurious to the
social dividend than a non-graduated poll tax. Indeed,
all that part of the theory of public finance which deals
with "Social Utility" must assume a different signifi-
cance. Interesting as a development of an ethical
postulate, it does not at all follow from the positive
assumptions of pure theory. It is simply the accidental
deposit of the historical association of English Eco-
nomics with Utilitarianism: and both the utilitarian
postulates from which it derives and the analytical
Economics with which it has been associated will be
the better and the more convincing if this is clearly
recognised.1
1 Cp. Davenport, Value, and Distribution, pp. 301 and 571; Benkam,
Economic Welfare (Economica, June, 1930, pp* 173-1S7); M. St. Brann,